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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 233.) 

Another alteration, which took place very 
generally in the language of the Quakers, was 
the rejection of the word saint, when they 
spoke either of the apostles or of the primitive 
fathers. The papal authority had canonized 
these. This they considered to be an act of 
idolatry, and they thought they should be giv- 
ing a sanction to superstition if they continued 
the use of such a title, either in their speech or 
Writings. After this, various other alterations 
took place according as individuals among them 
thought it right to expunge old expressions, 
and to substitute new; and these alterations 
were adopted by the rest as they had an opinion 
of those who used them, or as they felt the pro- 
priety of doing it. Hence new phrases came 
into use, different from those which were used 
by the world on the same occasions ; and these 
Were gradually spread, till they became incor- 
porated into the language of the Society Of 
these, the following examples may suffice. 

It is not usual with Quakers to use the words 
lucky or fortunate, in the way in which many 
others do. If a Quaker had been out on a journey, 
and had experienced a number of fine days, he 
would never say that he had been lucky in his 
Weather. In the same manner, if a Quaker had 
recovered from an indisposition, he would never 
‘ay, in speaking of the circumstance, that he 

ad fortunately recovered, but he would say, 
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that he had recovered, and “that it was a fa- 
vor.”” Luck, chance, or fortune, are allowed by 
the Quakers to have no power in the settlement 
of human affairs. 

It is not usual with Quakers to beg ten 
thousand pardons, as some of the world do, for 
any little mistake. A Quaker generally on 
such an. occasion asks a person’s excuse. 

The Quakers never make use of the expres- 
sion “Christian name.” This name is called 
Christian by the world because it is the name 
given to children in baptism, or in other words, 
when they are christened, or when they are in- 
itiated as Christians. But the Quakers are 
never baptised. They have no belief that wa- 
ter baptism can make a Christian, or that it is 
any true mark of membership with the Chris- 
tian church. Hence a man’s Christian name 
is called by them his first name, because it is 
the first of the two, or of any other number of 
names that may belong to him. 

The Quakers, on meeting a person, never 
say ‘“‘good morrow,” because all days are 
equally good. Nor, in parting with a person 
at night, do they say “good evening,’’ for a 
similar reason, but they make use of the ex- 
pression of “ farewell.” « 

I might proceed till I made a little vo cabu 
lary of Quaker expressions ; but this is not ne- 
cessary, and it ig not at all consistent with my 
design. I shall, therefore, only observe that 
it is expected of Quakers that they should use 
the language of the Society; that they should- 
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substitute thou for you; that they should dis- 
card all flattering titles and expressions ; and 
that they should adopt the numerical instead 
of the heathen names of the days and months. 
George Fox gave the example himself in all 
these instances. Those of the Society who de- 
part from this usage are said by the Quakers to 
depart from “the plain language.” 

There will be no difficulty in imagining, if 
the Quakers have found fault with the words 
and expressions adopted by others, and these 
the great majority of the world, that the world 
will scrutinize and find fault with those of the 
Quakers in return. This, in fact, has turned | 
out to be the case. And I know of no subject, 
except that of dress, where the world have been 
more lavish of their censures than in that be- 
fore us. 

When the Quakers first appeared as a reli- 
gious community many objections were thrown 
out against the peculiarities of their langaage. 
These were noticed by Robert Barclay and 
William Penn. JSut, since that time, other 
objections have been started. But as these 
have not been published (for they remain where 
they have usually been, in the mouths of living 
persons,) Quaker writers have not felt them- 
selves called upon to attempt to answer them. 
These objections, however, of both descriptions 
{ shall notice in the present place. 

As the change of the pronoun thou for you 
was the first article that I brought forward on 
the subject of the language of the Quakers, I 
shall begin with the objections that are usually 
started against it. 

‘Singularity, it is said, should always be 
avoided, if it can be done with a clear con- 
science. The Quakers might have had honest 
scruples against you, forthou, when you, wasa 
mark of flattery. But they can have no rea- 
sonable scruples now, and therefore they should 
cease to be singular, for the word you is clear- 
ly no mark of flattery at the present day. How- 
ever improper it might once have been, it is now 
an innocent synonyme.” 

“The use again of the word thou for you, as 
insisted upon by the Quakers, leads them fre- 
quently into false grammar. ‘Thee knowest,’ 
and terms like these, are not unusual in Quaker 
mouths. Now the Quakers, though they defend- 
ed the word thou for you, on the notion that 
they ought not to accustom their lips to flattery, 
defended it also strenuously, on the notion that 
they were strictly adhering to grammar-rules. 
But all such terms as ‘thee knowest,’ and 
others of a similar kind, must recoil upon them- 
selves as incorrect, and as censurable, even up- 
on their own ground.” 

“The word you again may be considered as a 
singular as well as pluralexpression. The world 
use it in this manner. And who are the makers 
of language but the world? Words change their 


















meaning, as the leaves their color in autumn. 
And custom has always been found powerful 
enough to give authority for a change.” 

With respect to these objections, it may be 
observed, that the word you, bas certainly so far 
lost its meaning, as to be no longer a mark of 
flattery. The Quakers also are occasionally found 
in the use of the ungrammatical expressions, that 
have been brought against them. And unquest- 
ionably, except they mean to give up the gram- 
matical part of the defence by Penn and Bar- 
clay, these ought to be done away. That you, 
however, is of the singular number, is not quite 
so clear. For while thouis used in the singular 
number in the Bible, and in the liturgy, and in 
the prayers of individuals, and while it is the 
language, as it is, of a great portion of the in- 
habitants of the northern part of the kingdom, 
it will be a standing monument against usur- 
pation and mutilated dominion of you. 

The subject that comes next in order, will be 
that of the objections, that are usually made 
against certain terms used by the Quakers, and 
against their disuse of titles of honor, as sanc- 
tioned by the world. 

On the use of the words “ friend, and neigh- 
bor,” it is usually observed, that these are too 
limited in their meaning, to be always, if used 
promiscuously, representatives of thetruth. If 
the Quakers are so nice, that they will use no 
expression, that is not precisely true, they 
should invent additional terms, which should 
express the relative condition of those, with 
whom they converse. The word “ friend” de- 
notes esteem, and the word “ neighbor” prox- 
imity of dwelling. Butall the persons, to whom 
the Quakers address themselves, are not persons 
whom they love and respect, or who are the in- 
habitants of the same neighborhood with them- 
selves. There is, it is said, as much untruth in 
calling a man friend, or neighbor, who is not so, 
as excellency, in whom there may be nothing 
that is excellent. 

The Quakers, in reply to this, would observe 
that they use the word friend, as significative of 
their own union, and, when they speak to others 
as significative of their Christian relation to one 
another. In the same sense they use the word 
neighbor. Jesus Christ, when the lawyer ask- 
ed him who was his neighbor, gave him a short 
(Luke x. 29.) history of the Samaritan, who fell 
among thieves; from which he suggested an 
inference, that the term neighbor was not con- 
fined to those, who lived near one another, or 
belonged to the same sect, but that it might ex- 
tend to those, who lived at a distance, and to 
the Samaritan equally with the Jew. In the 
same manner he considered all men as brethren. 
That is, they were thus scripturally related to 
one another. 

Another objection which has been raised 
against the Quakers on this part of the subject is 
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levelled against their disuse of the titles of hon-' 
or of the world. St Luke, it has been said, makes 
use of the terms, most excellent, when he ad- The longer I was thus employed, the more 
dresses Theophilus, and St. Paul of the words| weighty and arduous the task appeared; [ had 
wost noble, when he addresses Festus. Now| many secret thoughts and desires to resign the 
the teachers and promulgators of christianity | prospect of a public school, and be a private tu- 
would never have given these titles, if they had | toress in a friend’s family, though I said nothing 
not been allowable by the gospel. to either friend or relation on the subject. Just 
As this last argument was used in the time | at this time my kind friend and care taker, ©. 
of Barclay, he has noticed it in his celebrated | Payton, was again at Nottingham in the course 
apology,—* Since Luke, says he, wrote by the| of her religious labors. Conversing with her 
dictates of the infallible spirit of God, I think | in her chamber on the subject, she tenderly ex- 
it will not be doubted but Theophilus did de- pressed a hope that I would not be discouraged 
serve it, as being really endued with that virtue | from pursuing the prospect of taking the 
in which case we shall not condemn those who do | school, and that I might nat think of accepting 
it by the same rule. But it is not proved, that|a situation as a private tutoress, which would 
Luke gave Theophilus this title, as that which | render my qualifications for a public station 
was inherent to him, either by his father, or by | useless. I told her a situation in a private 
any patent Theophilus had obtained from any | family was what I had preferred for myself, 
of the princes of the earth, or that he would bave | but I was desirous of following best directions. 
given it to him, in case he had not been truly When [| had been with Anna Coulson five 
excellent ; and without this be proved, which | years, her worthy husband departed this life. 
never can, there can nothing hence be deduced | [ was closely with him during his illness, and 
against us. The like may be said of that of | took down the expressions that dropped from 
Paul to Festus, whom he would not have called | him, which are printed in one of the volumes 
such, if he had not been truly noble ; as indeed | of “ Dying Sayings.” His close was peaceful 
he was, in that he suffered him to be heard in| and his removal a great loss to us all, his com. 
his own cause, and would not give way to the| pany being very pleasant and instructive. 
fury of the Jews against him. It was not be-;/ A few months before his death, a young 
cause of any outward title bestowed upon Fes-| woman from a distant county, came with her 
tus, that he so called him, else he would have | mother to see two of her younger sisters who were 
given the same compellation to his predecessor | in the school, and during their stay, took great 
Felix, who had the same office, but beinga cov- | notice of me; she had accomplished a verv lib- 
etous man we find he gives him no such title.”’ | eral education, and was as lively and sensible a 
This is the answer of Barclay. It has not,| young person as any I have met with. After 
however, been deemed quite satisfactcry by the| their return home, her mother wrote to enquire 
world. It has been observed that one good act-| if she might be admitted into the school as a 
ion will never give a man a right to ‘a general | parlor boarder, and have the opportunity of 
title. This is undoubtedly an observation of| being in my company as much as circumstances 
some weight. But it must be contendedon the| would admit. The proposal was joined in 
other hand, that both Luke and Paul must have | with, though I almost marvelled at her choice, 
been apprised that the religion, they were so} but was clearly instructed in my own mind, that 
strenuous in propagating, required every man | through uomerited favor there was something 
to speak the truth. They must have been ap. | to be observed of the gracious dealings of Divine 
prised also, that it inculeated humility of mind. | kindness, which had stirred up and attracted 
And it is probable, therefore, that they would | the better part in her. 
never have bestowed titles upon men, which With this discovery the watchword was 
should have been false in their application, or | clearly sounded in the ear of my understanding, 
productive of vanity and pride. St. Luke could | that I must not let go my hold, and be drawn 
not be otherwise than aware of the answer of | aside by her vivacity and strong affection ; but 
Jesus Christ, when he rebuked the person for | be instrumental in the vine hand, to draw 
giving him the title of good, because he was| her to greater stability, which was mercifully 
one of the evangelists, who recorded it, and St.| vranted ; and the cement of our union became 
Paul could oot have been otherwise than very strong, through our frequent sitting alone 
aware of it also, on account of his intimacy | in silence to wait for a renewal of strength. 
with St. Luke, as well as from other causes| After some months had thus passed away, a 
(To be continued.) person who called to see her, reported to her 


parents the great alteration that appeared in 
Tue Arabians impose patience by the follow-| ber, and that he thought her health might be 


ing proverb,—* Be patient, and the mulberry | endangered thereby. This so alarmed her 
leat,” which naturally is very rough, “ will be-| father, who was much better acquainted with 


come satin.” the world, and the love of money, than with the 
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nature and power of religion operating on the 
mind, that he soon came to see her, and would 
not be prevailed upon, either by herself or 
others, to leave her behind. Her mother was a 
woman of steady and religious character, but 
could not persuade her husband to let her re- 
This separation was so wounding to nature 
and spirit, that it seemed like dividing the 
joints and marrow ; for I exceedingly feared the 
consequence of her removal, yea more than a 
final separation in the state she then was; for 
she had informed me of an attachment to a 
young man, who had greatly desired to have 
her in marriage; but her mother did not ap- 
prove of it, and they were both thankful that 
she was removed from him. But alas! alas! 
the golden bait prevailed ; and her father suf. 
fered her to be united to an unworthy charac- 
ter, very unlike herself every way, though at 
that time a member of our Society. The sor- 
rowful tears that flowed from me on her account 
are only known to that penetrating eye, which 
seeth in secret. What cause of mourning it is, 
that ali parents, to whom the precious charge of 
children is committed, are not careful to train 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, coveting for them the best gifts ; desiring 
that their tender minds may be replenished 
with the dew of heaven, rather than craving for 
them the fatness of the earth, knowing that all 
things here perish with the using! 

I was then about twenty-four years of age; 
and in my twenty-fifth year, Anna Coulson re- 
signed the school. I had mentioned to her the 

t of having one of my sisters to join me 
therein, which she seemed to object to, telling me 
the profits divided would answer but little end. 
In reply I remarked that I had had opportunity 
of knowing the great propriety and necessity of 
keeping a constant eye over the children, not 
only during school hours, but on all other oc- 
casions; and if for want of that care and 
watchfulness, evil should befall any of those 
committed to my charge, it would be more cause 
of regret and concern, than a double or treble 

could make up. 

My eldest sister being now married, and a 
very precious one, next to her in age, having 
been removed by death, my sister Ann was 
willing to join me in the important conecrn of 
keeping a school. She was a faithful helper, 
and took the whole charge of family affairs; 
which she was particularly qualified for. 

My'employment was entirely the care and in- 
struction of the children, and we went on com- 
fortably together. Our beginnings were small 
with regard to outward circumstances ; but we 
were favored with contentment to move within 
compass; and, through the Divine favor, noth- 


was. lacki e got a suitable dwelling 
po the piles kenee ich we 


» Which .we found of! 


great advantage, and the school increased to our 
satisfaction. We had no desire to have a large 
number ; and fourteen were as many as were 
convenient. We had a steady, religious servant ; 
the children were also submissive and agreeable 
one with another. Thus we got along for some 
time. 

About my twenty-sixth year, our dear and 
honored father departed this life. He had 
been an approved elder in the church many 
years; and in the last religious meeting he 
attended, we were informed he stood up, and 
in a very solemn manner repeated the encour- 
aging declaration : “ Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord; yea, saith the spirit, from 
henceforth they shall rest from their labors, and 
their works follow them.” This, there was no 
cause to doubt was his own blessed experience; 
and though at a distance from him, yet my 
nature suffered deeply when I heard of the 
change. 

It was not long before another deep and 
weighty exercise, the work of the ministry was 
again set before me. The necessary prepara- 
tion and restrictions were clearly presented ; 
when I experienced in deed and in truth that 
“strait was the gate, and narrow the way that 
leads to life ;” and found I was still unwilling to 
enter it on those terms; though any thing 
short thereof, I thought I could be resigned to, 
even to be clothed in sackcloth if it was re- 
oe But this was not the sacrifice called 
or, though I had some alterations to make in 
my outward appearance, which as none had 
ever hinted the least inconsistency of, I felt a 
great struggle about; and let in such argu- 
ments as to conceive it must be a delusion ; yet 
as I haddost my peace by gainsaying, I con- 
cluded I would do what I once saw to be right; 
and in great selfabasement, I made the al- 
teration in my clothing, giving up all that 
seemed called for. Then, m adorable a 
and loving kindness, light again sprang up, 
my darkness became as the noon-day; that my 
soul knew right well the Divine hand of 
was underneath, opening the pathway for 
obedience. in what many esteem the “ little 
things,” scarcely worth their notice. I like 
wise found it my place to have all those who 
were put under my care, consistent in their ap- 
parel, so as to admit of no superfluity ; and'was 
never opposed roe parent on that account. 

My heavenly Director saw meet’ to carry on 
his own work, and to Jead me gently forward; 
though I went heavily on my a at. 
times the exercise of my mind to a0 Fand 
that I seemed disqualified for the a 
proper attention to the children; but when 
school hours were over, I 
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" what I should leave undone. I greatly desired 


to move forward in the obedience of faith, con- 
sistently with his divine will. 

The dear children were often aware of my 
exercise; and [ was sensible that their tender 
minds felt sympathy with me. The spirit of 
prophecy was given both to servants and hand- 
maids; those who came from far, as well as 
those who were near, clearly pointed out my 
state in public ministry; and some of them 
told me afterwards they could have laid their 
hands on my head; but I kept as close as was 

ible from any discovery on my part, till my 

Ith became so impaired, that I was scarcely 
able to stand; and at length I was confined to 
my chamber and bed, a skilful physician having 
done his utmost for me to little purpose, and 
those who kindly watched with me in the 
night season thought I could not continue 
long. 

One night my sister sat up with me, and see- 
ing her bathed in tears, I asked her why she 
was so sorrowful. She replied, ‘“ How can I be 
otherwise, when I am likely to lose thee and be 
left alone.” Her tried state so much affected 
me, as to cause me to make some disclosure for 
the first time of my feelings; I said to her: 
‘‘ My dear sister my sickness is not designed by 
the great Physician of value for the death of the 
body ; if that would have been accepted as a 
peace offering, thankfully would I have resigned 
it ; but resignation of will to the Divine will, in 
& way more trying to my nature, is what is re- 
quired, and what I have been struggling under, 
till [ have been brought thus low.” 

Her tender solicitude was such as might bave 
been expected to be felt by oue so nearly inter- 
ested in my welfare every way. She said she 
had been fully aware, with many others of my 
friends, of the deep exercise 1 had long beea 
under; but as I had never opened the subject 
to her, she was backward and fearful of men- 
tioning her thoughts to me. I told her I had 
gone several times to our valued friend John 
Storer, when I seemed under the weight of the 
mountains, to have opened my state, and have 
got a little relief; but though I mostly found 

im alone [ could not utter a word, which made 
me think it was best to have my lips sealed 
with silence as long as I could endure it. I 
greatly desired her supplication, with that of 
my nearly concerned friends for my preservation 
and help, when they might be favored to draw 
near the throne of grace. And feeling relieved 
in my spirit after this opportunity, I was better 
in the morning ; with my sister's help, sat up a 
littlein my bed,and in a few days left it, though 
80 weak | could not stand alone. Having afresh 
entered into eovenant, with a covenant keeping 
God, willing through his divine help, to do 
what he required of me, my recovery became 
speedy beyond all expectation. How Tejoiced 


were our dear children and manyothers thereat, 
which greatly humbled my mind. 

We had now kept school nearly three years, 
and most of the children had nearly finished 
their education. I secretly but Someaty 
prayed if the time was nigh at hand when 
must yield obedience to the Divine will, in be- 
coming a public advocate for the cause of righ- 
teousness, my compassionate Father would be 
graciously pane so to order, that no new 
scholars might offer, until I became fully satie 
fied with his designs concerning me; for, in- 
deed, the weight thereof seemed at times more 
than I was well able to bear. ; 

The time of the Yearly Meeting in Londo 
coming on, my sister and myself attended it, 
having several of our scholars who came from 
that city to take home. A few weeks previous 
to our going, that worthy Seer in Israel, Wm. 
Hunt, from North Carolina, with his compan. 
ion, Thomas Thornburgh, were ot our meeting, 
accompanied by Joseph Row and his wife, from 
London, William.seemed both,in public and 
private, as though he was led to “ search” me 
“ with candles ;” and attached himself to me 
in so fatherly and affectionate a manner, that 
dear Joseph Row and his wife tenderly en- 
treated me to go along with them, they travel+ 
ling in a post chaise. I did not want a will to 
go, yet was afraid lest any thing should fall out 
by the way, in regard to public exposure; but 
after setting forward, I was favored with quiet 
ness and consolation; accompanying them to 
Mansfield, Chesterfield, and Sheffield. 

When taking leaye of my aforesaid dear 
friends, who bad manifested a most tender re- 
gard, William said in a very emphatical man- 
ner: “ Dear child, my love is with thee in the 
light and in the truth of our God: therein I 
dearly salute thee, and bid thee farewell.” I 
felt exceedingly contrited, but so far strength. 
ened that if I had had the wings of a dove, I 
should have soon fled home, having no wish to 
be seen by any. 

When the time came for settiog out for Loa- 
don, the three girls who were to return to 
school, went to their respective homes during 
our absence. We met with a very kind recep- 
tion from the parents of the children we took 
with us, and from many other friends. Many 


times did the current of ministry so flow towards | 


me in an en ing manuer, that my soul at 
times seemed mel : 


or with more’ cop , than through that 
worthy handmaid, Frances Dodshon. How had 
she to proclaim as on the housetop, the secret 
sentiments of my ee ee 
fice all but the one thing required! but, in this, 
“T pray thee have me excused.” She was till 
then, an entire to me, but afterwards be- 
came a near and intimate friend. (ry ve continued) 
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For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
EDUCATION AMONG EARLY FRIENDS. 


The acknowledgement has been so generally 
made by writers who have given attention to 
the subject, that the ministry of George Fox 
was rendered more useful and more extensively 
beneficial to mankind, by. the aid of the men 
of liberal education, who were amongst the first 
converts to his faith, that we need not now at- 
tempt to controvert the opinion; nor can we 
for a woment hesitate to believe, from the con- 
dition of our affairs, that the present is an im- 
portant era with all true lovers of Quakerism, 
and chat the time has come for us to ivaugurate 
a system of learning, in the department of So- 
ciety which we represent, where our young 
members may be better educated, teachers 
trained up, and advocates encouraged, to per. 
petuate the doctrines which were adorned and 
elucidated by such men as Wm. Penn, Isaac 
Pennington, Robert Barclay, and others amongst 
their cotemporaries. 

But in reading the different details of the 
life and times of George Fox, we are obliged to 
notice that it has only been those men who were 
capable of reducing their opinions to writing, 
where enlightened lessons have travelled down 
tous. The earnestness, sincerity and dedication 
of many of our first preachers, and of whom Wm. 
Penn observed that they, were the best ministers 
of their time, bave barely lived beyond their 
own period, because they were not accompanied 
by educational advantages. We have heard 
their names and of the power of their ministry, 
and that is all we know of them. 

Impressed with this.view of the subject, and 
from a desire to extend to all our people, the 
privileges of a good education, efforts have been 
made, and are still being made, to build up and 
endow Swarthmore College, and the prospect 
of the benefits likely to acerue, to the present 
and succeeding generations of the children of 
Friends, has sustained those who have labored 
in the cause in the midst of the disappointments 
which have awaited them from various causes. 
Some have objected to the advancement of a 
liberal institution for learning, on the ground 
.that by encouraging such an enterprise, we are 
departing from the ancient simplicity of our 
profession ; whilst there are others who believe 

. (notwithstanding the notable examples which 
could be produced to the contrary, of men 
whose attainments in literature and science, 
had been the means of increasing their humili- 
ty,) that “ knowledge puffeth up ;” these senti- 
ments with otheas of similar weight, seriously 
entertained, and zealously adhered to, have 
withheld their possessors from all co-operation 
with, or encouragement of the undertaking, 
and such have a offered much discourage- 
ment thereto. Very erroneous views in connec- 
tion with the opinions of the early Friends in re- 
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gard to the subject of education, have.also been 
held by some of our people heretofore, and we 
have as a consequence of their development, 
in this our day, (1865) no public institution 
for learning, throughout.the whole compass of 
our Society. Our private schools have been 
good, and the influence they have exerted has 
been amongst the means of our preservation 
from a state of total dependence on teachers of 
other religious sects, for the means of instruc- 
tion for our children. 
imminent need of something more, and Swarth- 
more College, should it be built up, encouraged 
and liberally endowed, promises to supply all 
our necessities of an educational description, 
until our borders are increased or enlarged. 
Our Orthodox brethren, who are in communi- 
cation with the Friends of Great Britain, have 
appeared to understand the importance of a 
careful educational training more clearly than 
we have done; and in this respect, facts speak 
forcibly and favorably on their behalf; they 
bave not only continued and enlarged nearly 
all the schools which had been established pre- 
vious to our separation from them (in which 
event all the public schools in the Society be- 
came their property,) but they have also con- 
structed Haverford and Earlham ; and Haver- 
ford hasan endowment of fifty thousand dollars, 
for the benefit of students of limited circum- 
stances. 


We have, however, pow 


We have intimated that erroneous ideas have 


prevailed in the United States in regard to the 
instruction of the children of the early Friends, 
and the opinions held by them on the subject of 
education, an examination of their histories, 


their records, and memoranda,all go to prove that 
they not only considered school learning neces- 


sary, but also of vita! importance to the truths 


which they professed. There isin reality noreason 
to doubt, that a religious, moral and intellectu- 
al education for their children, claimed the very 
particular attention of the first converts to our 
faith. George Fox mentions in his Journal, 
in 1667, that he had recommended to Friends 
to establish two boarding schools ; one for girls 
and one for boys: and in 1680, when much 
worn by his various persecutions and impris- 
onments, being at liberty, he visiied these two 
schools for Friends’ children which he had 
been instrumental in promoting. 

Ww. Howitt,* who by his position amongst 
the Friends of England, has engaged opportunt- 
ties for examining the old records which make 
his information valuable, says of these schools 
alluded to by our founder, that the school for 
“boys was at Waltham, whilst that for girls 
was at Shacklewell ; in the boys’ school ancient 
and modern languages were taught, and the 

iol abba Didi oun dee tah cd ae 
* is i e infor- 
We have, in this account, condensed . a 


mation, appended by Wm. Howitt, to his 
Ackworth School, published in 1883 
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head master was Christopher Taylor, a man of 
learning and talents, who had been an eminent 
Episcopal minister, and held in high esteem ; 
and a pious German, also of good learning, and 
a convert, was likewise one of the teachers. 
“ By a memorandum amongst the records of 
London, there were in England, io 1671, fifteen 
boarding schools, kept by Friends of the coun- 
try; and in 1695, it was recommended by Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, that well qualified Friends 
to teach children should be encouraged in all 
the counties and cities, and that care must be 
taken that the children of poor Friends should 
partake of the benefits ofeducation.” W. Howitt 
says further: “ Instruction in the modern as 
well as the ancient languages, continued for 
years to be recommended by the London Yearly 
Meeting, and advice was extended to all, that 
young men of genius, in low circumstances, be 
furnished with means to procure requisite edu- 
cation ; and in forming the character, the social 
animal being must not be overlooked, but the 
arts and sciences, which might fit him to per- 
form his duties, better his condition, and sup- 
ply his wants, were to be included.” The con- 
cern of George Fox that children should be 
taught “things profitable and useful in the 
creation, was thereby carried into effect. The 
teachers were advised to correspond with each 
other, for help and improvement in their pro- 
fession.” 

It was about twelve years after George Fox 
began to preach the great doctrine of the “ in- 
ner light,” that Thomas Eliwood wrote the 
following, concerning our predecessors in pro- 
fession : ‘ 1662. I mentioned before, that when 
I was a boy, I had made good progress in learn- 
ing, and lost it all again before | came to be a 
man; nor was I rightly sensible of my loss, 
until I came amongst the Quakers. But [ then 
both saw my loss and lamented it, and applied my- 
self with the utmost diligence, at all leisure 
times, to recover it; so false [ found that charge 
to be, which in those times was cast as a;reproach 
upon the Quakers, that they despised and de- 
cried all human learning.” This was said, 
“because they denied it to be essentially aeces- 
sary to a gospel ministry, which was one of the 
controversies of the times.” Thomas Ellwood 
says further of himself; “ But though I toiled 
hard, and spared no pains to regain what once] A YouNG person once mentioned to Dr. 
Thad been master of, yet [ found it to bea] Franklin his surprise that the possession of 
matter of so great difficulty, that I was ready to} great riches should ever be attended with un- 
Say, as was said to Philip in another case, p solicitude; and instanced a merchant who, 
‘ How can I, unless I had some man to guide| in possession of unboundéd wealth, was as busy 
me ?’” and much more anxious than the most assidu- 

This T had formerly complained of to my es-| ous clerk in his counting-house. The doctor, 
pecial friend, Isaac Pennington, but now more | in reply, took an apple from the frait-basket, 
earnestly,” and ted it to a child in the room, who 

By the agency of Isaac Pennington, Thomas could scarcely grasp it in bis hand. He then 
Ellwood was introduced to: the poet Milton, gave it a second, which filled the other hand, 
Who, then wholly blind, received him.in his re-|and choosing a third, remarkable for its size 


tired and private life in London, ‘to read to 
him in any auch books as he should appoint,” 
which he found to be a means of improvement. 
Thomas Ellwood afterwards became the tutor of 
the children of Isaac and Mary Pennington, and 
in this capacity remained in their family nearly 
seven years. 

We could also furnish ftom the writings of 
William Penn, instructive lessous in reference 
to our subject, particularly his advice to his 
wife, Gulielma Springett, in regard to the edu- 
eation of their children, which is replete with 
both spiritual and worldly wisdom ; but as the 
whole letter may be safely recommended to the 

rusal of every parent, we will quote there- 
from but the following admonition : “ For their 
learning be liberal; spare no cost, for by such 
parsimony all is lost that is saved ; but let it be 
useful knowledge, such as is consistent with 
truth and godliness; not cherishing a vain con- 
versation’ or idle mind; but ingenuity mixed 
with industry is good for the body and mind 
too.” All the toils,! and the cares of State 
affairs, which de¥olved on this great legislator, 
when, as proprietary of Pennsylvania, he found- 
ed, as he expressed it, his “free colony for all 
mankind,” did not prevent him from keeping 
steadily in view the importance of educational 
instruction ; and the subject was not left in 
abeyance, but claimed his seasonable attention. 

Samuel M. Janney informs us in his Life of 
Penn, that “the next year after his'‘landing in 
Pennsylvania in 1663, he, in conjunction with 
the council, engaged the services of Enoch Ha- 
mer, to open a school in Philadelphia; and a 
few years afterwards Friends’ Public School 
was established there. In this Institution, be- 
sides the plain useful branches of an English 
education, the ancient languages and mathe- 
matics were taught; the poor received instruc- 
tion gratuitously, and its doors were open to all. 
There was not probably in the colonies a com- 
munity where education was generally diffused, 
and there were amongst the inhabitants a num- 
ber of highly improved minds, of classical and 
mathematical attainments, who exercised an im- 
portant influence. By an Act of Assembly it 
was required that the laws should be read in the 
school. T. 
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and beauty, he presented that also. The child, 
after many ineffectnal attempts to hold the 
three apples, dropped the last on the carpet, 
and burst into tears. “See,” said the philoso- 
pher, “ here is a little man with more riches in 
the world than he can enjoy.” 
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one, ‘‘they will occur many times a day, unless 
one is perpetually watching.” But are we not 
called to search our hearts and lives daily, and 
to set a watch before our mouths, and keep the 
door of our lips that we sin not thoughtlessly ? 
These insincerities are some of the little foxes 
that spoil the tender vines of social life, and 
though to many they may seem insignificant 
customs, yet usages which so materially affect 
feeling, honesty, and truth, can scarcely be con- 
sidered trifling and unimportant. 












































Socrau Instncertries.—It is sad to reflect 
upon the amount of insincerity sanctioned by 
the usages of every-day life. Though it may be 
understood that certain complimentary phrases 
are used more in accordance with the customs 
of society than with any special application to 
the person to whom they are addressed, yet we 
cannot doubt that a blind conformity to the so 
absurd and unnatural requirements has a ten- 
dency to impair the simplicity and trathfulness 
of individual character, and to render society 
constrained and artificial. 

The flattering word outwardly commending 
what in the heart must be condemned ; the 
practice of urging a visitor to continue a call 
which it is hoped every moment will come to 
an end; the invitation given with a secret wish 
that it may be declined ; the acceptance “with 
pleasure,” when there is no desire nor inten- 
tion to make the visit; the fashion of saying 
at the close of a visit. that it has been a very 
pleasant one, are all such common forms of in- 
sincerity that they are scarcely noticed as de- 
viations from truth. 

It is often pleaded for these deviations, that 
‘common politeness” requires the use of such 
expressions, that they are innocent, and deceive 
no one, because they are well understood to be 
merely formal observances, and that no con- 
demnation can attach to their utterance. It is 
a singular inference that because a deception is 
known to be such, it may be innocently prac- 
tised. Some may argue “we cannot always 
express our real sentiments as they refer to 

others, without giving offence and seeming un- 
civil.” Though it may not at all times be ex- 
pedient or proper to say all we think, it can 
never be necessary to express that which is 
false, and which our hearts must condemn 
when our words pass in review before the un- 
of @ preparation for an entrance into 


flattering witness. hich hath foundations, whose builder and 
“We cannot help these insincerities,” said ee Land alone is.” ay al wehe goeh aabe 





Disp, in Little Britain, Lancaster county, Pa., on 
the 7th of 6th month, 1865, Ex: Smepiey, in the 
79th year of his age; a member and elder of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting. His last illness was 4 
protracted one, and subjected him to much suffer- 
ing, which he bore with Christian fortitude. He 
expressed, at times, a willingness to be released, 
and said that he saw nothing in his way; lea 
to his friends the comfortable evidence that he 
now an inbabitant of those blessed mansions where 
the weary are forever at rest. 


——, at his residence in the township of Hallow- 
ell, Prince Edward county, C. W., on the 28th of 5th 
month, 1865, Sruarr Curisty, in the 69th year of 
his age; an approved minister of West Lake Mo. 
Meeting. His illness was short, but very severe, 
which he endured with Christian patience; his 
prospects for the solemn change seemed unclonded, 
as he expressed when near his clese that he saw 
nothing in his way. In his death, Society has lost 
a faithful laborer, and the poor a friend, who was 
ever ready to relieve their necessities, when made 
known, and the cause that he knew not he searched 
out. 

——, at his residence in Harford county, Md., om 
the 12th of 7th month, 1865, after a lingering and 
painful disease, which he bore with Christian pa- 
tience, Jozt Harry, in the 64th year of his age; 
au elder and member of Fawn Particular and Deer 
Creek Monthly Meetings. 


——, at bis residence in York county, Pa., on the 
12th of 7th month, 1865, Bexsamm. Tompxins, aged 
74 years; a member of same meetings. 

——, on the 26th of 7th month, 1865, Josspa W. 
Moors, in the 39th year of bis age; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


——,, on the 23d of 7th month, 1865, Resrcca © 
wife of Waddington Bradway, a member and eldet 
of Alloway’s Creek Preparative Meeting. In the 
removal of this dear Friend, society has sustained's 
loss, and the domestic circle a sad bereavement, 
Although possessed of more than ordinary ab 

she was condescending to the opinions of o 

and remarkably free from the spirit of cont 


realized more than she, that “ The flowers of earth 
are very fair,” nor delighted more in their cultivar 
tion and distribution. Her constitution vor rede 
ally delicate, yet so great was her energy of 

ter and sympathy with suffering, she was 
found at the couch of the sick and afflicted, and ber 
memory will long be cherished ¥ those to 

she thus minist-red. Her Christian fortitude thro 


a long and painful illness, leaves consoling a oe 


A great admirer of the beauties of nature, none 
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Nortice.—Having been informed by Dr. Rhoads, 
Secretary of Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Association, 
that the Freedmen’s Department are desirous of lo- 
cating some of the un oyed freed people in 
Northern homes; with a view to informing them as 
to the extent of the demand for this kind of labor, 
all persons who can furnish homes for families of 
these people, will please notify the undersigned at 
an early day; also, all needing single help. 

Joszrn M. Truman, Ja., 413 Franklin St., Chair- 
man Com. on Employment Penna. Abolition Society. 





this, then, the ve ‘by which we de- 
termine the ecole aes of all matter, 
we must decide imm to be an essential 
Property ‘of the soul of man. 

But again, let us turn within, and analyze 
our wants and aspirations. Have we ever 
found any em our own existence, since full 
consciousness has been developed, in which we 
did not feel an instinctive assurance of contin- 
ued being? I think all will answer in the 
affirmative. Some may attribute this to edu- 
cation, but all admit it. 

The faculty by which we are impelled to lay 
up treasure for the future and for the use of our 
children and our children’s children, may be re- 
garded as prophetic of immortality. 

The progress of the human race in science 
and the arts, and indeed in all knowledge, with 
their continually developing capacities, is only 
the outcropping, too, of our immortal natures, 
It is a law of nature that the same class of 
creatures have the same general powers upon 
their natal sphere. Those powers which the 
greatest mind. displays, must exist, at least) in 
rudimental form, in theemost humble. Are 
the works of an omnipotent Creator so imper- 
fect that these powers shall never be employed 
to bless and to be blessed? Has our Heavenly 
Father mocked man by placing aspirations 
within him—aspirations upon which his high- 
est happiness seem to depend, only that they 
may for ever elude his grasp? No! He has 
given us no aspirations—no instinctive want, 
without the means of gratification. To love 
God and to enjoy Him for ever, is within the 
reach of every soul of msn. 

Thy assured friend, H. J. 


+ 







































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

LETTERS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS.—NO. II. 
My dear friend,—A few thoughts upon the 
subject of the Immortality of the Human Soul, 
in answer to thy inquiries, may not be out of 
even at this stage of our correspondence. 
n contemplating all the workmanship of our 
Father’s creative hand, we are at once struck 
with the perfect adaptation that is everywhere 
displayed. Is there a want revealed in any 
part of the organic world, either vegetable or 
animal? Straightway there is a perfect adap- 
tation of means to satisfy that want. Tho de- 
velopment of the eye or the ear, reveals the 
necessity of media by which sight and hesring 
may be procured. The absence of these would 
be a breach of the law of adaptation. But no 
such imperfection exists. Perfect media are 
preenes to excite the sense of vision and of 
earing. So With every natural ‘want in any 
department of God’s creation. But how are 
we, in the examination of external things, to 
satisfy ourselves of what may be called their 
essential properties? When we not only al- 
ways find a property present, but that it is so 
inwrought with the existence of the object that 
it seems a part of itself, we may certainly 
conclude such property to be an essential pro- 
perty. Now, let us apply these principles to 
man. Has any age ever presented a race or 
nation of human beings who gave no evidence 
of aspirations after a future state of being? 
Has any traveller or historian ever given us 
satisfactory evidence of the existence of such a 
people? I need not go into detail, but will 
say I have never found such information. I 
have read the productions of some who pre- 
tended to have found such, but I have ever dis- 
covered, on a careful analysis of the statement, 
admissions that showed the outeroppings of 
this want, in some form. I have carefally seru- 
tinized history in reference to this subject, and 
feel prepared to hazard the testimony that all 
races, nations and peoples, in every age of 
which we can acquaint ourselves, have (shall I 
say,) this instinctive desire of continued exist- 
ence. So strong is this revelation written 
upon our hearts, that even those who look for- ‘the contract system as # law, and 

ward to a common resurrection of the dead at | not engage ia aan Sheeaat —" 

some remote period, have to assume the posi-| been daly executed. Thus far, upward of 

tion of placing the never-dying soul, in the| hundred contracts a day had been brought 
meantime, in some unknown losality. Upon! the office of the commissioners in Montgomery 


THE CARE OF THE FREEDMEN. 
General Howard, Chief of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, has issued important circular orders 
concerning the freedmen, to the following 
effect: That, in the establishment of sub-dis- 
tricts, care must be taken to have the agent’s 
office accessible to all the people of the district ; 
that no fixed rate of wages must be fixed, but 
labor receive its proper reward, and be pro- 
tected against extortions: that agreements for 
labor must be in writing ; that compulsory un- 
paid labor will not be tolerated; and that 
monthly reports must be made monthly in re- 
gard to freedmen, laborand land: = 
The freedmen’s agents in Alabama and 
Louisiana, report that the planters are anxious 
for advice, and in the main are quite willing to 
enter into the instructions set forth for the em- 
ployment ofthe negroes. The colored people 
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ing well, and order is quite restored. 
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for ratification. "The system is said to be work-) Tt sins and is sinned against, but after all a 


good body is an excellent thing, though I have 
heard with much edification what saints have 
written, and I have considered the lessons of 
anchorites, and I am unable to see what saint 
could live in this world without a body, or with 
one from which had been extracted all its ap- 
petites and passions, fora body without appe- 
tites and passions is a stove without a fire in it, 
an engine without steam. A body without ap- 
petites and passions is a body of death. But 
every one is conscious that God has given him 
elements that are nobler, even in his own judg- 
ment. There are parts of him that are of more 
authority than his physical endowments. Some 
men think their friendships are higher than 
their physical strength, which is true. The 
husband is higher than the husbandman; the 
father, among his children, is sure that he is 
living ina higher sphere than when he is at 
his physical work. Every inspiration of his la- 
bor and skill is in hisdomestic love. The phy- 
sical strength of every man bows down to the 
affections. There are times when men are 
raised to a consciousness that there is a higher 
element than the domestic affections ; for one’s 
country, a man will forsake wife and child ; for 
one’s Gud, one will give up life itself; and 
when a man is so fortunate as to be borne by 
sacred inspitation up to that point where heroic 
duty fills him with its sacred spirit, he is then 
sure that these moral and spiritual elements 
are the highest of all in him. He is then more 
sure that he is a man, and although he does 
not despise the physical qualities, he looks 
down from the spiritual upon them all, and re- 
cognizes in the spiritual a higher rank above 
the material. This statement of the law of su- 
perior and inferior, as recognized by men in 
themselves, may be further stated as the high- 
est, the intermediate, and the lowest. 
lowest is the physical man working for physical 
results. In this class men are subdivided 
again into those who work with little intelli- 
gence for present good. In proportion as they 
bring more intelligence, however, and more 
skill applied, they reach results not transient, 
and their rank is higher; thus works the dif- 
ference between the laborer and the engineer, 
both of whom concern themselves with mate- 
rial matter, but one brings a degree of intelli- 
ce that is higher than the mere handwork. 
Thie works the difference between the artist 
and the artisan, both dealing in material mat- 
ter; but one works from a higher stand-point 
than the other. All avocations and professions 
take rank as they employ noble attributes: 
The highest power in this world is the spirit- 
ual ; the lowest is the physical; the interme- 
diate is the social. Thisis not so because men 
have agreed it should beso. No in the 
world can reverse it. It is the divine arrange- 


















































The superintendent of freedmen at Shreve- 
port, La., has given notice to the planters that 
they will not be allowed to drive their aged, 
helpless, and infirm slaves from their planta- 
tions, as is the practice of ‘those who desire to 
get rid of them.—Jndependent. 





EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE ON “ POWER AND 
THE LAW OF LTS DISTRIBUTION.” 
BY H, W. B. 

We are. living in an age fruitful of great 
events, and all- Europe is on tip-toe of expec- 
tation. No man there believes that any nation 
or alliance of nations has reached stability. Is 
the haman race in the line of development and 
growth, and are these changes that are coming 
or expected but so many accompanying symp- 
toms of this growth ? or are people and nations, 
like the sea, subjected to periodical storms that 
mean nothing, and that lift up their waves 
high with much noise and confusion, and after- 
ward leave the ocean just as it was? Do the 
alliances among nations in Christendom mean 
only the strife of passions and of ambitions, of 
greed and of selfishness? They cre of no 
more value than the raging of hungry wolves. 
But if they are, the conflict is between good 
and evil, and on the whole strengthens the 
good. If they are battles between truth and 

ness that meet with some defeats, in which 
the truth steadily triumphs, then nothing can 
be more important than the study of these 
things. Is the race growing? are these various 
and severe conflicts growing pains? Then we 
will with patience bear them. Is there any 
such thing as social law? that is, do societies 
form arouad the divine principle, and do they 
in all their whirls obey certain interior fixed 
laws? Is the world like some grand tree, as- 
cellated in storms, and yet growing stronger 
with every summer? Is the world still coming 
out of the conflicts nearer to the divine idea, 
but spreading with more branches, with wider 
roots, which take firmer hold in the earth, thus 
enabling itself to still battle with and resist the 
storms? It makes a good deal of difference 
to. how these questions are answered. 

Let us, then, see what are the facts in this 
matter. Every.man.is conscious that he is 
made up of a variety of- different forces; that 
there is a difference of value attached in his 
own consciousness to his forces of which he is 
made up. Just in order of time is the human 
body with its pleasuresand pains, its weariness 
and buoyancy. In sound health, and with mo- 
deration on every side so that the pleasure. of 
the whole is not sacrificed to the inordinate 
greed of-one of the parts of the body, is not to 
be undervalued. It stands square on the 
ground, and is subject to the laws of matter. 
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ment, and men agree to it because it refers to 
something implanted within them. Human 
society itself is ranked and classed upon this 
principle. Society classifies itself just as the 
individual man. 

There is a vast difference between'men; not 
a difference by how much he is worth in the 
pocket ; not by how much there is in the arm, 
or in physical strength. It is essentially a 
moral difference that separates one'man from 
another. Society exists in gradations: There 
are many men who suppose that when the day 
of perfect democracy comes, society will be « 
perfect prairie. Not at all. We mean by de- 
mocracy that there shall be no more hindrance 
to men loving that nature which God gave 
them. Men are made differently, and have a 
right to be all that they are. It exists in the 
nature of things, beginning with individuals 
and multiplying itself until it forms classes in 
society. there anything in democracy or 
the doctrines of equality that shall prevent the 
gradations of society? That some are on the 
top, some in the middle, and some at the bot- 
tom. After all disguises are thrown off, men 
will take their places in society according to 
this inevitable law. The man who lives in the 
lowest nature will rank last in society. Every 
man will find his level, and nothing can pre- 
vent it. 

Now, if you wish to know the average char- 
acter of any community, you must examine 
neither the top nor the bottom; you must ex- 
amine from the bottom tothe top, and that will 
tell you. Education and culture of every kind 
tends to liberalize and strengthen the brains. 
The common people become more and more 
susceptible of thinking. The aristocracy that 
is in a free community is very soon changed 
into a democracy, from the fact that men in 
the lower natures are rising up, until the ma- 
jority get there. The first fruits of knowledge 
ennobles, and the body in the State grows 
larger and larger, and, by and by, aristocracy 
becomes a mere name. Democracy is the final 
form of self-government of man. The lower 
men are, the more power must be in the hands 
of the Government. Good Ggvernment, taking 
in the democratic form, distributes power into 
the hands of the great mass of men, until the 
State is democratic, and, by the natural order 
of things, power grows less and less in the 
hands of the Govornment. Where there is 
virtuous intelligence—where there is Christian 
culture in the nation—where men are able to 
govern themselves—there is less and less for 
the Legislature to do. Where justice prevails 
in the community, the Legislature is robbed of 
the opportunity of making laws; and it is the 
point at which we are coming to have little 
done by legislative bodies; with less need of 
legislation comes more wisdom in the individual 













men. The analogy of power in the Govern- 
ment will be seen to be not a mere delusion. 
When yow look into civil society; you find it 
broken up into professions—in other words lit- 
tle aristocracies, for professions are ‘aristocra- 
cies. What are these bodies'of men who give 
themselves to the study of medicine. They 
are men who know more on the subject of me- 
dicine than their fellows ; they, therefore, have 
the right to be aristocrats. 

There is niany a nurse, and many of the best 
of all purses, mothers; many a plain man of 
homely sense, who is not ashamed now to 


bring up a family without a doctor. There is, 


many and*many‘a person that asks the ph 
cian, ‘What is this that you gave me, and what 
is the expected effect?” Many and many are 
sitting in judgment as to the respective merits 
of homeopathy, allopathy, hydropathy, and all 
the other pathies; and the great community, 
growing more intelligent, are beeoming a court 
and jury before which even scientifie questions 
are in their more practical application ‘being 
adjudged ; and thus outside public sentiment 
is having a most beneficial effect upon the 
nature of the aristocracy and the profession of 
medicine. . 

So with regard to art. There was a time 
when appreciation of the uses and beauty of it 
was supposed to be incommunicable—an ac- 
quirement of better natures, which could not 
be taught. But, as the papers spread the ele- 
ments of knowledge, as books are being pub- 
lished, and as the sense of the community is de- 
veloped, taste is formed (for taste is but ‘com- 
mon sense applied to the elements of beauty), 
and the great mass of the community, thou 
they have not got so high as to be able to judge 
artists, are coming up to that point, and now 
art itself is about to pass before the great tribu- 
pal of the common people. 

It is the same of law. It is complained that 
the court is not so exalted and reverend as’ it 
used to be.- I tell you that the national devel- 
opment of democracy takes away such rever- 
ence; you cannot make common people of in- 
telligence believe that they have a god in their 

esident, or an angel in their judge. They 
bist he has like passions with themselves ; and 
as the knowledge of Jaw increases among them, 
the distance between the people anid the aris- 
tocracy of the professibn decreases, and whole- 
somely decreases. 


(To be concluded.) 





I arrrrBure the little I know, says a wise 
man, to my not having been ashamed toask for 


information, and to my rule of conversing 
with all i é 
that form their own peculiar professions and 
nursuits. ; | 


descriptions of men on those topics 
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CORRERPONDENCE BETWEEN A COLORED OOM- 
MITTEE OF THE UNION LEAGUE IN SAVAN- 
NAH AND HON, CHARLES SUMNER: 

Savannah, Jane 15th, 1865. 

Hon. Charles Sumner, Boston Mass.,— Sir: 
We, the undersigned Committee of the Union 
League of Savannah, Ga., have the honor to 
present to you these our petitions to His Ex- 
cellency Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, signed nally by the hands 
of some three hundred and fifty loyal citizens. 
We respectfully ask that you will present them 
to His Excellency the President, and we beg 
that your Honor will use all of your influence 
in our behalf, and oblige, ~ ; 

Very respectfully, your humble servants, 

Jos. C. Jackson, Chairman. 
Grorae R. J. Dotty, Cor. Sec. 
Bens. W. Ropers, 
Peter Duncan, 
Josepa §. Tison. 

Boston, July 8th, 1865. 

_ Gentlemen,—Your petition, asking for the 
right to vote has been forwarded to me here, 
with the request that I would present it to 
the President. I regret much that my ab- 
sence from Washington has prevented me from 
doing this in person; but I have lost no time 
in forwarding the petition to the President, 
with my most earnest recommendation. 

You need not ask me to use influence in 
your behalf. I cannot help doing so to the 
extent of my ability. ‘ 

Allow me to add that you must not be im- 
patient. You have borne the heavier burthens 
of slavery; and as these have ended, be as- 
sured that the others will end also. This en- 
franchised republic, setting an example to 
mankind, cannot continue to sanction an odious 
Oligarehy, whose single distinctive element is 
color. Ihave no doubt that you will be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of citizens. 

It is impossible to suppose that Congress will 
sanction any governments in the rebel States 
which are not founded on “ the consent of the 
governed.” This is the corner-stone of Re- 
publican institutions. Of course by the “ gov- 
erned” is meant all the loyal citizens without 
distinction of color. Anything else is a 


ery. 

Do not neglect your work; but meanwhile 
prepare yourselves for the duties of citizens. 
They are yours of right, and I do not doubt 
that they will be yours soon in reality. The 
prejudice of caste and a false interpretation of 
the constitution cannot prevail against justice 
and common sense, both of which are on your 
side; and I may add, the Constitution, also, 
which when properly interpreted, is clearly on 
your side. Accept my best wishes, and believe 
me, fellow citizens, Faithfully. yours, 

CHaBLes SUMNER. 


WORKERS IN MOBAIO. 


Poring o’er the mystic table, 

Through his lenses strong and clear, 
Works the worker in Mosaic 

Day by day and year by year. 


One by one, with handcraft cunning, 
Are the chosen pigments laid ; 
One by one the colors blended 
To the proper tone and shade. 


From incongruous distribution, 
Like a printer, part by part, 
Does he set his stony pages 
To imperishable Art. 


Well he knows a single error 
Of a misplaced atom there, 

May the perfect reproduction 
Mar or ruin past repair. 


Thus from Nature's storchouse hoarded 
Harmony and order meet, 

Which the deftly driven polish 
Ia a beauty shall complete. 


O, rare workman! patient artist ! 
Faithful feliower out of rales! 

Thou dost teach in thy vocation rs 
Lessons to the higher schools. " 


So the painter gathers glory, 
From his palletts’s scattered stains ; 
So from discord the musician 
Summons his immortal strains. 


So a greater one than either, 
Sitting in his silent seat, +7 

Draws from language—great Thesaurus— at 4 
Fitting words to fill his sheet. 


Words of wisdom, words of beauty, af } 3 
Words of laughter, words of fear, 

Words of tenderness and sorrow, 
Words of counsel and of cheer. . 


Set in order comprehensive, 
Toned with truth’s majestic flow, 
Shall the polished phrases blending 
In persuasive utterance glow. 


Worker in the mind’s mosaic, 
Be not mindless of thy trust; 

Eyes shall look upoe thy pages 
When thy hand is in the dust. 


Be not tempted by the dazzle 
Of ephemeral forms of speech, 
Draw from Nature’s primal colors 
The harmonious laws they teach. 


Let the light on right broad falling, ¥ 
Fling a deeper shade on wrong, J 
’Till the composition roundeth oe 
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To a whole sublime and strong. t 
Thas, uplifted of its influence ar 
As they read the printed thonght, HS 


Hearts shall happier grow, and holier, .» 
For the work thy brain hath wrought... .,, 


(N.Y. Evening Post.) 
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DEI GRATIA. peers 
BY CAROLINE F. CORBIN, 2 a 


A bruised reed. he will mot break,” 








Ever darker, darker, darker, gos iy po 
Lowered the storm upon th DORs ok mine 
Surged the thunderous billows 5 


And plonged down the abyss again. 
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But at eve the storm-clouds parted, 
Drew their trailing vestures dim 

Eastward, and disclosed a star-beam, 
And the horizon’s golden rim. 


And a little bird went singing 
Sunward through the rosy gloom ; 
Dropping its melodious secret 
Down oa other worlds abloom. 


Thus my day of doubt and darkness 
Raged and wrestled to its.close : 
Ther the heavens above grew tender, 

And God’s star of love arose. 


And a little song went winging 
From my heart’s deep wells of peace, 
Thanks for God’s sweet mercy given, 
Thanks for my,worn soul s release, 





tion can exert itself successfully in makin 

home pleasant and attractive, and at once a 
conservative and elevating influence pervades 
the place, and impresses itself upon the every- 
day life of parents and children, wife avd hus- 
band. The virtues which home-influence was 
intended e create and et take root and 
grow y an unfailing law of our nature. 
relies the decencies of home, crowd the 
inmates in unclean promiscuousness, where 
tidiness, neatness, order, self-respect, and mu- 
tual ae are impoesible, and the result will 
be, hardly an exception, coarse, vulgar, 
indecent, immoral habits and traits of ch . 
































The poor will poorer, aod 
the desire to be or esteemed will grow 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE CITY POOR. weaker, and reckless con for the laws of 
Poverty has its sufferings and difficulties right; truth, and goodness, take possession 
everywhere, but it is in city life that its incon- their hearts. 


veniencies and evil influences are most severe! 
felt. Take the case of a poor family compelled 
to hire a room in an ordinary tenement-house. 
The sun is excluded, and its rays ate never 
seen or felt in their dwelling. The air, which, 
in a scanty measure, enters their room, is taint- 
ed with foul odors from surrounding nuisances; 
the narrow space allotted the housewife forbids 
orderly and cleanly management; her room is 
used for all purposes necessary to a family; 
cooking, eating, sleeping, working, all take 
a in the same narrow space. The children 

ave no play-ground e the street, and are 
compelled to associate with neighbor's children, 
however ignorant or vicious these maybe. It 
is hardly possible for a wife and mother not to 
become disheartened and discouraged from at- 
tempting to keep up tidy, orderly habits, and a 
cheerful, pleasant home. She cannot keep her 
children under proper control, or hope to attract 
her husband from the evening club or drink- 
ing saloon, to spend his hours in the gloomy 
quarters called home. 

The best of wives will often falter and fail in 
the incessant and hopeless struggle with the 
trials and difficulties of her lot. And, as she 
desponds and despairs, the. husband becomes 
gloomy, discontented, roams abroad for enjoy- 
ment, drinks, gambles, loses his character and 
his employment. The children contract evil 
habits, grow up in ignorance, learn to pilfer, 
and to imitate bad examples of those around 
them. 

The want of a decent home is the fruitful 
source of much of the ignorance, intemperance, 
and viciousness of the classes in this 


This is a sad picture, and a tetrible reality, 
but who needs to be told that it is true? Poor, 
miserable homes are the graves of virtue and 
of honorable ambition. ey are the fertile 


soil of a thousand Hideous and ates 
growths of vice, crime, and misery. Could we 
at once place every young family in this city in 
a nice, cleanly, and eetichy home, it would be 
equivalent to a new: creation of hopeful and 
promising souls—it would elevate them many 
degrees in the scale of moral excellence and 
progress, and render their honorable fature 
almost certain. 

We hail, therefore, with cordial > 
the nae of the See eee to induce 
men of means to engage noble enterprise 
of erecting improved dwellings for the indus- 
trious poor in or near the city,—dwellings 
which shall be planned for the decent accom- 
modation of families: at a price within their 
means, giving them, say, three rooms, at‘a rént 
not larger than is now paid for one dark and 
filthy room in a crowded tenement. Experiente 
in London = samahtend has ioaly prot 
enterprise, i e and wisely wa 
say Ob made to yield a fair return on the 
money invested in building and repairs. We 
have weighed this subject carefally, and arte 
fully satisfied that it is one worthy of the con 
sideration and patronage of al) Christian and 
humane citizens. It is the true way to raise’ 
ee of morals, aes social stand 
ing, ppiness among the working classes. 
Tt would be casting the salt of, grace into ti 
fountains of family inflaence, and save thow- 
sands of children vice and wretchedness: 





city. It is not poverty that degrades them. It “ Tndepentient: 
18 because they are compelled to live like nara ; 

brates, where they cannot respect themselves} Tux heavens are s priot from the pen of God's 
or be respected. Give to the poor married perfection’; the a‘bud from the 

couple a nice, decent cottage, with light and | of his beauty ; the sun isa ‘from the 


air, and seclusion fiom others, where order and | of his ‘wisdout ; ‘and the sky is a bubble off tlie” 
cleanliness can be observed, and homely ambi- wea otha powers ase rg ae 
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POR THE CHILDREN. 
THE HOUSE-KEEPING PIGEONS. 
A TRUER STORY. 

Imagine a lovely Jandscape in Virginia. A 
large poe dvelling, the residence of a gentle- 
man and family, with the usual out-houses, but 
go painted and disguised with vines, and hid- 
den by shrubbery, that they scarcely looked like 
smoke-house and wood-house; and then, at a 
distance of about thirty yards, the inevitable 
log-kitchen. 

There was no plantation there; only a few 
acres, very similar to the country residence of 
any Northern gentleman; with a grassy lawn, 
and large old trees in front, and behind an or- 
chard full of fruit, and a garden full of flowers. 
There were trellises for grapes, and frames for 


_ @limbing roses ; roses so lovely! and sweeter 


than avy under a Northern sky! Except for 
the before-mentioned Jog-kitchen, and the little 
black beings, half-clad, always to be seen over 
the grass, and creeping up on master’s piazza, 
you might suppose yourself in the State of New 
York 


ork. 

This log-kitehen, so far off, one might im- 
agine better placed nearer the house; but it is, 
or rather was, better thug; for the inmates like 
to talk and laugh and sing very loud; and the 
little negro babies like to ery ory loud ; and if 
all are to enjoy themselves in this style, it is 
for the comfort of white ears to have them at 
some distance. 

To the mistress of this stone mansion a bas- 
ket arrived one day from a friend not far off. 
It contained two blue pigeons, very beautiful, 
far too beautiful to be eaten. 

“They must have a house, and live,” said 


Their house was built, and, like all pigeon- 
houses, placed high on an out-house ; not too 
high, but exactly where it could be seen from 
the back-parlor windows. Here the little birds 

housekeeping. They had a magnificent 
establishment, for the expense was to be un- 
limited ; and the inventiveness of all the young- 
er members of the family, both, black and white, 
contributed to devise something more than 
pigeons ever had before. They had a parlor, 
with little glass windows, into which they could 
retire on rainy days. Then they had a dark 
bedroom and an adjoining room, and on three 
sides extended a spacious piazzo for promenad- 
ing.. Dick suggested, ‘‘Dey mite want little 
’musement, missus, and hab darnse-room.”’ But 
this was voted unnecessary. 

It. was.an unfailing source of family amuse- 
ment to watch their going out and coming in, 
for they were evidently building a nest within. 

I should have told you that the furnishing of 

eckenmene makin naan 
a8 pi need neither nor chai 

yn os manager in their affairs from 2 


beginning, their house-agent and market-man, 
was the little'negro, Dick ; and, after they were 
settled, it was Dick’s special business to see 
that they were well-fed and kept clean. Not 
satisfied with this, he decorated their habitation 
every day with flowers and leaves; and, as if 
pigeons had no wings to fly off and get their 
own water, they were furnished with a drinking- 
* and a bath. 

’ ‘Bhould they not have been very happy? Yes; 
but, as with human beings, their splendid home 
failed to keep away trouble, and trouble to them 
came in the form of a visitor. 

Their names were Bob and Nell. They had 
been living in their house some weeks, when 
one morning attention was called to a most un- 
usual twittering; and the cause seemed to be 
the presence of a large, limping, ill-looking, 
reddish pigeon, whom the pretty little Nell was 
endeavoring to<drive away. Whether she was 
a poor relation, or a saucy beggar, or an intrud- 
ing friend, was only conjecture; but her de- 
parture was evidently desired. 

Poor Bob walked up and down the piazza, at 
his wits’ end, talking, in his peculiar fashion, 
very vehemently. Nell showed the temper of 
avirago. She flew at the stranger—she fought 
her. At last she drove her away, and peace 
reigned once more. 

She was @ very saucy pigeon, that lame, red 
thing ; for, several times afterward, she made 
her appearance, bringing always the same dis- 
cord as at first; Bob never interfering, but evi- 
dently much troubled, and Nell furious, 

“Qh, missus,” shouted Dick, one morning; 
“look o” dat little Pigeon, missus! Nelly got 
pickanninay pigeon |’ 

Sure enough, a third was added to the family. 
No human pickaniony was ever greeted with 
more delight, and master Bob strutted on the 
piazza with increased importance. 

But where now could Nell be? Three days 
had passed, and no Nell was visible. The baby 
did nothing but squall. Bob flew back and 
forth with erumbs and worms, as if trying to 
feed the poor little thing ; but allin-vain. Three 
days more, and its piping ceased with its life. 

Dick, who bad neglected all duties to human 
beings that he might watch the cage and won- 
der, climbed ap to reconnoiter; when, alas! in 
the dark bedroom lay poor dead Nell, and by 
her side her‘dead little one. With solemn pomp 
they were interred by the juvenile portion of 
the household in the garden, and Bob, the be- 
= lg manees and father, was left by himself. 

e next day he disappeared. 5 

No one was nicotine. “ He fine’em kine 
lonesome,” observed Dick, sadly; “he go 
gone for eber now.” ; et 

Nearly four weeks had passed. ‘You may 
as well take dowa the pigeon-house, Dick,” said 


Mrs. B., ‘and give it to some of your friends.” 
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Not so, however, was it to be. Dick loitered ; 
a few days more went by, when lo! (and thisis 
the oepres part of it,) there was a general 
shout of joy in the yard, which drew all who 
listened to the windows. “Oh, missus,” cried 
Dick, who was always heard above everybody 
else; “oh, see !—see! he’s cum’d—see, him’s 
got nudder wife!’ 

And so it seemed ; for there was beautiful 
Bob, playing the agreeable, and introducing to 
her future home the very.Jame, ill-looking 
pigeon, who had been the aversion of his former 
8 


to believe the ill report about bis favorite.. At 
last he was convinced, that. poor Rover was 
guilty. As he could not bear to kill him him- 
self, he came into the room one morning and 
said: ‘Peter, you may, take the dog after 
breakfast and shoot him. Mind and kill him 
dead.” The dog was in the room, and heard 
it. In an instant he darted out of the room, 
and was off in a straight line. No calling or 
shouting could cause him to turn his head, 
Straight as an arrow he shot across the lots 
and went out of sight. Every hour they ex- 
pected him back. At night he would certainly 
come. But no, he never returned. Many 
months after that, his master was riding in a 
wild, lonely place. Just as he came between 
the two banks through which the road had 
been cut, he saw poor Rover standing on one 
of the banks. His heart yearned towards his 
old friend, and be spoke to him very kindly. 
But Rover’s heart was hardened. He gave one 
growl, snapped his teeth at his old master, and 

in scampered off at the top of his speed. 

is master never saw lim again! Unforgiving. 
Rover! Thy memory was and thy will 
was strong, and thine anger lasting. 

One more example. A neighbor of mine had 
a very knowing cat, Of course Tab was a great 
favorite with all the family. At a time when 
Tab had. a family of kittens, beautiful kittens, 
too, and when it seemed as if it was too much 
for her to take care of them, one of them was 
given away to a neighbor. Little kit was car- 
ried off in a basket, and warmly welcomed. In 
a day or two, the door being opened, in walked 
Mrs. Tab, who seized her kitten and made of 
with it,—seeming delighted to find her child. 
In about three weeks she came back again, 



















































e. 

Where could he have found her? Through 
what fields of air had he been flitting for weeks 
in search of her? How did he convey the in- 
telligence that Mrs. Nell was no more? Bob 
could not talk in our language, and therefore 
could not tell. 

However, he doubtless had an appreciation of 
kindness, and he must have felt flattered at the 
reception they received, 

Dick, of course, was master of ceremonies, 
and the best of everything in minced meat, 
rice, fine white bread, and bird-seed was speed- 
ily spread before the happy couple for their 
wedding breakfast. 


And this isa truestory.—N. Y. Independent. 





DO ANIMALS REASON? 


Do animals reason? I have no doubt that 
they do. They have memory certainly. They 
can be instructed up to a certain point. What 
is called the “cunning of the fox,” is nothing 
but his quick sagacity. A multitude of stories, 
even enough to make quite a volume,—could 
be gathered illustrating the sagacity of the ele- 
pent the horse, the dog, and other animals. 


ven the stupid “ass knoweth his master’s} tugging her kitten, and laying it down at the- 


crib.” A fox has been known,—so I have 
been told,—to carry off a small pig. In the 
course of his way back to the wogds, he had to 
cross a deep creek setting up from the sea. He 
could jump over it himself. But could he 
jump over it with the pig in his mouth? That 
was the problem to be solved. 
He went off a little way and came back with 
a knot, a piece of broken limb in his mouth. 
Tt was just about as heavy as his pig. “Now,” 
says he, “If I can jump across this creek with 
this knot in my mouth, I also can with the} We all understand the ral of the 
pig.” In a moment he gave the leap, and over | aqueous circulation, but the deepest 7 
e went. He then laid down his knot, jumped }and the keenest science are not able to fa 
back again, and osines his pig, and ore a mo- }i 
ment as if weighing and comparing the two. ques- 
He hesitated ber ea ek point he | tion unfolds. We all that the of 
was over, pig and all. Was this not reasoning | rai | 
and logic? Could a philosopher or a divine | natural reservoirs formed between the Jayers of 
have drawn a more acute inference ? Tool ‘ the 
A dog had been accused of killing sheep. |springs. .The rilis from uinersnerolipnsios 
He and his master were very fond of each other. 
Tt was a long time ere the owner could be made 


feet of the mistress of the house, seemed to say: 
* Madame, this kit was too young when you 
took it before. It needed my care. But now 
it has grown up and can get along very well. 
You may now have it.” With that, Mrs. Tab 
walked off, leaving her kitten and never returna- 
ing for it.—Dr. Todd. 





RAIN. 
Bat what becomes of the rain? Would that 
I could answer this question satisfactorily, 
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river, rolling silently on its course. oe 
drop of that water has been an incessant wand- 
erer'sitice the dawn of creation, and will soon 
be merged again into the vast ocean, only to 
begin anew its familiar journey. 

‘If you would gain an idea of the magnitude 


“atid extent of this wonderfal circulation, you 


must bring together in imagination all the 
rivers of the world—the Amazon and the Oron- 
000, the Nile and the Ganges, the Mississippi 


end the St. Lawrence, and, adding to these the} 


tén thousands of lesser streams, endeavor to 
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form a conception of the incalculable amount of | jon 


water which during twenty-four hours they 
into the vast basin of the world, and ther 
remember that during the game period at least 
four times as mach water must have raised in 
bc “y scattered in rain over the surface of 
and. 
Would you form an idea of the importance 
of this circulation, you must not limit your 


appreciation to its economical value, as a great | Con 


source of power, working the mills and forges 
of civilized man and building up vast marts of 
manufacturing industry, nor must you regard 
alone its commercial value, bearing as it does 
on its bosom to the ocean the freights of em- 

i These applications of power, however 
important in themselves, are insignificant in ex- 
tent compared with those mighty agencies 
which the aqueous circulation is constantly exert- 
ing in nature. It has been the great agent of 
geological changes; here washing away con- 
tinents, and there building them up; here 
gullying out valleys, and there smoothing away 
inequalities of surface, here dissolving out the 
particles of metal from solid rocks, and there 
ovllecting them together in beds of useful ores. 
Tt has covered the earth with verdure and 
animal life, by conveying nourishment to the 
plant and food to the animal. It sustains our 
own bodies, for it is a portion of this very cir- 
culation which ebbs and flows in our veins, 
and whose pulsations beat out the moments of 
our lives: and could I bring together in one 
picture the infinite number of beneficent ends 
which it has been made by Providence to sub- 
serve, I am sure that yon would agree with mo 
that there is not in nature stronger evidence of 
design than in the adaptations of this simple 
and familiar liquid.— Professor Cooke. 
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Roe FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----> 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).-+-+-+-=++++0+++* 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies-++-----++-+++-+++¢ 
Exinody Siacelieny (estgines 12 vols.) 4th vol. out of prin, 89 


sts 


ware County, Penna., containin 


’ 
accounts of early Friends, with . pages--- 3,00 
Anecdotes, Story 1 
The Works of isaac 4 vols., 2100 pp, =: 5.00 
The New Testament, flue clear type.---+>>- 


Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rown' Fisher. 
of Friend? eeting- Race Street : 
of Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 
ee one once euro cane cc eeeceseeee 
610 Emumor Comix, NOOBS. 7th St., Phila. 
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in French and Latin; some experience in 
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